A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
and factor to the Duke of Hamilton. From the Grammar School
of Hamilton young Gullen proceeded to Glasgow University, but
as there was as yet no organized Medical Faculty he became
apprenticed to a surgeon in Glasgow, and later to an apothecary
in London. He also undertook a voyage to the West Indies as
ship's surgeon. After this training he felt justified in setting up
his plate in his native town, especially as he enjoyed the patronage
of the Duke. About this time he formed a friendship with William
Hunter, also a native of Lanarkshire, and the two determined to
practise in partnership, each releasing the other, alternately, for
further study of medicine. Next year Hunter went to London,
to become engrossed in anatomical work, and by mutual and
friendly consent the partnership was dissolved. Cullen, too, was
ambitious, and we next find him in Glasgow conducting a large
practice, and lecturing, with the approval of the authorities, not
only on his favourite subject, chemistry, but also on botany,
materia medica, and the practice of physic.1 He may indeed be
regarded as the founder of the Glasgow School of Medicine
(Plate XLV).
In 1751, when he was forty-one years of age, he became Pro-
fessor of Medicine in Glasgow, and he continued to lecture on this
subject, and on chemistry, until 1755, when he obtained the Chair
of Chemistry in Edinburgh.2 His lectures were the first to be
given in the vernacular instead of Latin.3 To Edinburgh, Cullen
brought the distinction which he had conferred upon Glasgow.
In Edinburgh, also, his versatility was apparent. Not content
with chemistry alone, he delivered lectures on clinical medicine
in the Royal Infirmary. Nor was that all, for in 1766 he added
the Chair of Institutes or Theory of Medicine, or Physiology as
we now call it, which had become vacant by the death of Robert
Whytt. At the same time he resigned from the Chair of Chemistry
in favour of Joseph Black4 (p. 261), who had been his pupil in
Glasgow, and who achieved great distinction in his subject.
Finally, he arranged with JOHN GREGORY (1724-73), who had
come from Aberdeen to be Professor of the Practice of Medicine,
that he and Gregory should lecture on this subject alternately.
When Gregory died, Cullen became sole professor. Cullen was
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